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THE MODEL HOME. 


Or, LOvE IN A CoTTaGE. 


Time was (when charming bungalows were scanty 
And bijou villas had not flecked the plains) 

I dreamed of married bliss inside a shanty, 
For love is more than drains. 


{ wooed a maiden then, the queen of mortals, 
But less inelined than I to laugh at gold; 

So, since it did not run to marble portals, 
The banns were never told. 


But now on every side I note upspringing 
Delightful cottages, like dwarf hotels, 
Where Amaryllis and her spouse are ringing 
Their own electric bells. 


Where luxury and cheapness go together, 
And up-to-date improvements blossom free: 
The walls are built to stand our island weather, 
The baths are h. and ce. 


I note, I say, these nutshell Paradises, 
And, noting, muse upon my faithless love: 
These little Edens might have solved the crisis 
Referred to up above. 


In some such home she might have lived contented 
To share (on gravel soil) a pauper’s lot; 

But as the pleasing type was not invented 
Our idyll went to pot. 


Nor am I certain, I who used to grovel, 
Licking her fairy footsteps like a. cur, 

And picture heaven in a hut or hovel, 
Or anywhere with her— 


That I should find the prospect now so rosy, 
Not even if the maid were free to come 

And shrine her graceful presence in a cosy 
Detached Elysium. 


One grows more careful; and these glorious mixtures 
Of cot and palace with their ten-foot drives— 
-They have no charm included in the fixtures 
For making model wives. 








FoLiow1NG on the action of The Daily Mail, which has 
recently cabled to Constantinople, guaranteeing ov 
behalf of the British people that not a hair of Young 
Turkey’s head shall be plucked, and has received in 
answer the enthusiastic gratitude of the Ottoman 
Empire, it is reported that The Tooting Advertiser has 
sent a message in the following terms to the Grand 
Slamjack of Novi-Bazar:—‘‘ Tooting Advertiser, as 
mouthpiece of great British Nation, bids you fear 
‘nothing ’’; and that a correspondent has cabled to this 
| effect : ‘* A creat demonstration of Novi-Bazarians: hus 
|been held outside the house of a British resident who is | 
|known to have once contributed a paragraph to Tie 
| Tooting Advertiser; and for three hours the air was rent 
with rockets and cheers for Great. Britain.”’ , 
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THE POLICE-COURT DICTIONARY. 


[The following scene, based on Miss Panxuurst’s examination of 
Mr. Lioyp-GrorGe as to the meaning of the phrase “to rush the House 
of Commons,” is liable to occur at any time.] 


Suffragette (acting as Counsel for her own defence). 
Is your name Herrert Henry AsQuita? 

Witness. Yes, please. 

You are, I think, at present the so-called Prime 
Minister of England ?—Yes, thank you. 

Very well, then. Be so good as to answer my ques- 
tions briefly and orally. Have you read our latest 
handbill ?—I haye glanced at it, but did not commit its 
contents to memory. 

Then [ will read it to you. (Reads.) ‘‘ Men and 
brothers, come in your myriads to Parliament Square 
to-morrow evening after dark and help us to stamp on 
the police, overthrow the Liberal Party, make a clean 
sweep of Asquiti, annihilate the Cabinet, and blow up 
the House of Commons.’’ Now, how does that strike 
you ?—Rather forcibly. (Laughter.) 


Now let us take these phrases seriatim. First, “‘ to 
Do you keep a dictionary at 


stamp on the police.” 
home ? 

Witness (to Magistrate). Need I answer that question ? 

Magistrate. T think you had better be quite frank. 

Witness. Well, then, I keep two: a Webster for the 
meaning of words, and a small handy one for spelling. 

Suffragette. If you consult your Webster you will 
find that the word *‘ stamp ’’ means “‘ a mark set upon 
things chargeable with duty to Government.’’ May not 
the police be described as *‘ things chargeable with duty 
to Government ’’’—Possibly; but that doesn’t make 
the process of stamping less painful. 

Kindly confine yourself to plain answers to my 
questions. I find that ‘‘ to stamp "’ means “ to imprint ; 
as, to stamp virtuous principles on the heart.’ Now, 
taking the words “ virtuous principles ’’ as understood 
in our phrase “‘ to stamp on the police,”’ can you detect 
anything riotous in the invitation to come and stamp 
virtuous principles on the police ?—I should resent it if 
anyone tried the operation on me. 

I ean -well believe it would be a novel and shocking 
experience to you. (Laughter.) Now pass to the next 
phrase—‘* overthrow the Liberal Party.’’ Have you 
ever played cricket ?—Not of recent years. 1 have taken 
to golf. 

Still you will not have forgotten that the word “‘ over- 
throw "’ means an action on the part of a fielder 
which causes extra runs to accrue to the side that is in. 
Would your Party, who are at present in, object to any 
action which increased their score “through ne merit of 
their own ?—On the contrary we want all the runs we 
can get. But wasn’t your “‘ overthrow ’’ more of a verb 
than a noun? 

Don't quibble. Now look at the next phrase—‘‘ make 
a clean sweep of Asguita.”’ Are you prepared to deny 
that a “‘sweep’’ is one who brushes the chimney 
and so purifies the hearth?—-No, but I only speak from 
hearsay. 

And is it not among your duties as Prime Minister to 
help to purify the national hearth ?—That is, I believe, 
the idea. 

Then, morally speaking, you are a sweep? (Laughter.) 
—Not so black, I hope, as I am painted. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

But if we made a clean sweep of you this would 
remove the chief blemish in your calling as a sweep ?— 
Yes; but I should want soft-soap, and you mustn’t serub 


too hard. (Laughter, accompanied by clicks from news- 
paper cameras.) 

Very well, then. I now come to the phrase—‘‘ anni- 
hilate the Cabinet.’’ What do you understand by the 
word ‘* annihilate ’’?—To reduce to nothing. 

Right first time. But suppose we are dealing with 
nonentities? Is it possible to reduce nothing to nothing? 
—It is certainly unusual. 

I must trouble you to say Yes or No.—No. 

Then to invite the public to ‘‘ annihilate the 
Cabinet ’’ was to ask an impossibility—always a harm- 
less thing to do. And so we come to the final phrase—- 
‘* blow up the Houses of Commons.’’ Now I find in my 
lexicon that ‘‘ to blow up ’’ means “‘ to scold violently.” 
Is it your experience that hard words ever broke any 
bones?—I have never personally had any success 
that way. 

Very well, then. A second meaning is ‘“‘to fill 
with air.’’ Would it in your opinion be likely to lead to 
a disturbance of the peace if an attempt were made to 
give the House of Commons a better ventilation ?—Some 
of the more elderly Members might complain of the 
draught. 

-We could give them shawls in exchange for votes. 
(Loud laughter.) A third meaning is ‘‘ to inflate, to 
puff up; as, to blow up one with flattery.’’ Have you 
never heard of this being done by Members of Parlia- 
ment to one another, or even to themselves?—I must 
have notice of that question. 

I will trouble you, finally, with one more dictionary 
interpretation of the words “‘ to blow up.’’ They may 
mean “‘ to raise into the air,’’ that is, to lift above the 
evel of earth into a purer atmosphere. In the case 
of the Commons would this require violence ?—I am of 
that opinion. 

But not necessarily physical violence ?—No, spiritual 
pressure might do it; but it would have to be violent. 

Thank you, Mr. Asguiru, that will do. You may 
stand down. O. S. 

[Nore.—An impressionist report of the recent Bow 
Street proceedings, by a Correspondent who was unable 
to be present, appears on page 322.] 








MY WOODCOCK. 
I stoop in the ride, and the glamour 
Of Autumn was gold on the trees, 
While the far-away beaters’ faint clamour 
Was borne on the whispering breeze, 
When the voices that came through the cover 
With the tapping of stick upon stock 
Rang out with a roar—*‘ Woodcock over! 
Cock forward! Mark cock! ”’ 
Like a weather-stained leaf that is lifted 
When March is in maddest of moods, 
Through the tops of the beeches he drifted, 
A little brown ghost of the woods ; 
Bombarded with passionate vigour, 
He lazily dodged down the line, 
And I knew, as [ pressed on the trigger, 
I knew he was mine! 
My bright locks may fade and grow duller, 
My keen glance may weaken, but still 
I shall see the soft pinion’s warm colour, 
The length of that insolent bill; 
And, till Age leaves me withered and one-eyed 
At the ultimate end of my road, 
I shall. hear the click-click of the gun I'd 





Omitted to load! 
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German Karser (to hare) 
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TRUE BRITISH MODESTY. 


Fair American (to officer wearing V.C.). “Say, HOW DID YOU GET TUAT EL'GANT LITTLE Cross?” 








V.c. “Ou, I puyso. FULtty’ soMe SULLY ROTTER OUT OF A HOLE.” 














: ae , |having done a courageous thing. 
THE WASTERS. But would not a better way have 
PernaPs I am over-thrifty—lI can’t! been to sell those jewels and devote 
say. But there are times when [!their value to some charitable use? 
cannot bear the prodigality of our|convert them—literally, the evil 
authors. things !—and get them into the way 
Take this case. Thousands, per-|of doing good? I hate to think of 
haps, might pass it unmoved, withers | all that treasure lying idle in the lake 
unwrung; but wherever it crops up I | or river; and there will perhaps come 
find myself in affliction over it. You|a day when they will both- regret 
know the incident. It is where the|their sacrifice—a day when they 
heroine, being in possession of cer-| would be rather glad of the stuff for 
tain gold that has a curse attached| themselves, and when their minds 
to it, or some rare jewels that have] are not in quite such accord over the 
apparently brought ill-luck, flings it| disposal of it. He will recollect that 
or them into the deep lake or river tojit was lier light-hearted idea chucking 
moonlight effects and a pean of|good money away, while she will 
approbation on the part of the lover.|remind him that he, and he alone, 
As thus : |suggested the very manner of its dis- 
“She took the ‘sparkling gems in! position. 
her hand, regarding curiously their} There is, however, a more trifling 
beauty and seeming innocence ; then | matter than this which yet disturbs 
she leaned over the high parapet and|my equipoise to an even greater 
dropped them through her fingers | degree. As a boy I was still more 
into the silent waters beneath.”’ lstrongly aftected by it than I am 
After which the pair of them go | to-day. It is where, after the receipt 
home with a load off their minds. | of ill news, or the frustration of some 
ey are also rather puffed up at|high hope, the heroine leaves a meal 











Sees 


| 





untouched—tea, of all things! I 
can see the tray temptingly set 


forth—hot buttered toast, bread-and- 
butter, clean, cheerful crockery, and 
fragrant tea; but my lady has no‘ 
appetite, and ¢ither struggles with 
half a slice of thin bread-and-butter, 
or pushes away the whole thing in- 
tact. The reader has to sit there 
helpless and see it all spoiling. Hot 
buttered toast! What calamity on 
carth can justify the rejection of hot 
buttered toast? Meat, vegetables— 
ah, that’s another matter. There 
are many times when the sight, or 
even the thought, of such isabhorrent. 
I could see a dinner-tray being left 
untouched and not turn a hair. Buf 
tea—refreshing tea. And thin bread- 
and-butter. And toast—hot buttered 
toast. I lose sympathy at once. 
The next page—nay, the very next 
paragraph—may palpitate with mys- 
tery and emotion, but only with diffi- 
culty can L force my eyes to pursue 
the printed words. In spirit L, am 
dallying with the despised toast and 
the thin bread-and-butter; mentally 
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I am stirring the hot, fragrant tea or 
fondling the teapot. 

I hear the villain creeping up the 
stair; in a vaguer sense I hear the 
awful onward march of Fate; but I 
am unshaken. Iam thinking of that 
toast. What are the footsteps of 
Fate to me? I want to hear the 
footsteps of Mary ANN coming to 
save the ruins. If I cannot have the 
| repast myself, at least Mary ANN 
might be allowed to come and fetch 
it before it is all cold and hopelessly 
indigestible. 

Can it be that authors themselves 
are indifferent to the claims of tea 
and toast? Or are they particularly 
sensitive to them, and does a canker- 
inv self-interest lie at the root of their 
behaviour in this matter? Do they, 
for instance, hazily imagine that in 
future life all the delectable 
| platefuls and ecupfuls that have been 
spurned in their pages will fall to 
their lot as author's perquisites? 
But I can hardly eredit them with 
-o fanciful a folly as that; and in 
any case tea should not be allowed to 
stand, and buttered toast wants 
ating hot. 


Home 





HOW TO EMPLOY THE 
UNEMPLOYABLES. 
INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS. 


Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM’S proposal 
that work should be found for the 
unemployed by planting the useless 
land belonging to the Government 
neur Broadmoor with fir trees, to 
be made into railway sleepers when 
hig enough, has prompted a_ host 
of correspondents to favour us with 
similar suggestions for the relief and 
employment of the unemployables. 
A selection from their letters is now 
placed before our readers :— 


\ Boon ro THEATRICAL MANAGERS. 


Drak Sir,—I believe there is no 
doubt that, with some exceptions, the 
theatres are not doing as well as their 
lessees and managers would like. 
Surely this state of affairs affords 
fruitful seope for dealing with the 
unemployable element by utilizing 
this class of ‘‘ out-of-works ”’ as dead- 
heads on a large scale. I am em- 
boldened to put forward this sugges- 
tion by the facts that Mr. SNowpen, 
M.P., in commenting on Mr. Victor 
Grayson’s conduct in the House of 
‘Commons, laid special stress on its 
theatricality, and that Mr. G. B. 
;Snaw has boldly taken his stand on 
Mr. Grayson’s side. Would it not 
‘be possible for Mr. Snaw to give a 





series of performances of his plays in 
which the leading parts were assigned 
to Mr. Grayson, Mr. Gray and other 
prominent leaders, while the rank 
and file were admitted to the stalls 
and boxes? Yours faithfully, 
CoMMON. SENSE. 
The Arcade, Peebles, N.B. 


Roap HoGs anp THE UNEMPLOYABLES. 


Dear Srr,—As the number of 
motor accidents is steadily increas- 
ing, if seems to me that the leading 
automobile organizations would be 
doing a great public service if they 
utilised the services of the unemploy- 
ables to remove or render first aid 
to the victims along the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares, such as the 
Brighton and Portsmouth roads. lf 
they were stationed at intervals of 
ten yards along the first-named road, 
occupation would be found for no 
fewer than 8,800 persons. 

Yours faithfully, 
EXpERTO CREDE. 
Moke Grange, Horley. 


How ro Save Eron. 


Deak Sir,—There are, in round 
numbers, some 1,100 boys at Eton, 
our premier public school, but, un- 
less [ am greatly mistaken, there are 
not more than seventy masters to 
instruct the pick, the flower, the 
créme-de-la-creme of British and 
Judwo-British youth. This is not as 
it should be. The science of peda- 
gogics teaches us that individual 
attention is of paramount importance 
in higher edueation. The true ideal 
should be one bey one master. I 
therefore suggest that the teaching 
staff of Eton should be at once sup- 
plemented by one thousand of the 
unemployables, whose special fune- 
tion should be to instruct their young 
charges in the beauties of the simple 
life, of strenuous thinking and con- 
templative quietism. England is 
being ruined by the nervous ex- 
haustion produced by the cult of 
hustle. What we need to restore the 
balance is a little more of the sweet 
reasonableness of the Weary Willie. 

Yours faithfully, 
Urner Purr. 

Pimpernel Lodge, Sutton. 


A Hint ro Epirors. 


Dear Sir,—The problem of the 
unemployables is serious but not des- 
perate. -Personally I am convince 
that it can be solved on the following 
lines. The output of novels during 
the last week has been so enormous 
that a newspaper friend of mine tells 
me that the floor of his _ editor’s 


superincumbent bulk, while hig 
literary staff is totally inadequate to 
cope with their numbers. 1 suggest, 
therefore, that all the leading papers 
during the winter publishing season 
should give at least temporary work 
as novel-reviewers to those members 
of the non-working classes who are 
incapable of sustained manual labour. 
Faithfully yours, 
TaRLEY BINDELLS, M.A. 

The Skelligs, Maida Vale. 





[ORE EDITORIAL CHANGES. 

THe announcement that Mr, 
RoosEVELT, on leaving the White 
House, will undertake the editorship 
of The Outlook (U.S.A.), at a salary 
of £6,000 a year, has, naturally 
enough, excited considerable envy 
amongst other potentates and princes. 

Thus we understand that King 
Prrer of Servia has communicated 
with his distinguished namesake, Mr. 
Peter Krary, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether, in the event of his 
abdication, there would be any room 
for him on the staff of Pcarson’s 
Weekly. 

The Tsar or RvussiA, so we are 
credibly informed, has offered to 
act as Russian correspondent for The 
Skibbereen Eagle, at the modest 
salary of £250 a month, a request 
which is receiving the attention of 
the executive of the National 
Directory in Dublin. 

The Suitan or Turkey, whose 
anxiety as to his future is by no 
means reassured, has, we are told on 
good authority, approached the pro- 
prietors of The Poulterers’ Gazette in 
the hope of securing a remunerative 
appointment on the staff of that well- 
known and influential journal, should 
his position at Yildiz Kiosk beeome 
untenable. 

The Sciran or Morocco has, ae- 
cording to trustworthy accounts, ap- 
plied for the post of dramatic critic 
to The Leathersellers’ Journal, at a 
purely nominal salary. 

In this context we may note that 
Nr. Grayson, M.P., who _ has 
recently been appointed joint editor 
cf The New Age, declines to corre 
borate the report that, on his leaving 
the Board of Trade, Mr. WrystoN 
CHURCHILL will join the staff as leader- 
writer with a salary of £200 a week. 





The nomination of Miss Dove for 
the Mayoralty of High Wycombe 3s 
to be signalised by a new grand serial 
in-one of our leading halfpennies, e2- 





sanctum has given way beneath their 





; titled The Deve in the Mare’s Nest. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


I rounp it, on my return from 
holiday-making, amongst a score of 
others, review copies mostly, that 
awaited me upon my study table. 
If, then, I select this modest and 
slender little volume from among its 
companions for detailed notice, it is 
a proof that its appeal, to me cer- 
tainly, was more direct and immedi- 
ate than theirs. And this very 
quality is surely one of the primary 
tests of literature. 

In format it was, as I have hinted, 
unpretentious. Small octavo would, 
I believe, be the technical descrip- 
tion, simply yet tastefully bound in 
cream parchment (or is it buckram ?) 
without lettering. These, however, 
after all, are mere externals. It was 
that within which claimed my atten- 
tion, and of which I wish to speak 
now. The record of little more than 
{a year (though this in itself is nothing, 
since an entire novel can be written 
about Three Weeks), in a style re- 
strained and austere to the verge of 
curtness, it unfolds a history of con- 
temporary life such as I have seldom 
known to be equalled, either for its 
firm grasp of essential facts, or cor- 
responding disregard of mere acces- 
sories. Not a line of description is 
to be found from beginning to end of 
the book; weather and scenery are 
alike ignored; yet by a single touch 
—a mere word, perhaps, or a name, 
even the title of a commercial firm— 
the anonymous writer can bring be- 
fore me the seasons and their chang- 
ing attributes with « vivid realism 
for which Harpy or Merrpitu might 
strive in vain. 

One is tempted to quote. That 
fine passage, for example, beginning 
—‘March 12th. Motor Co., £350 ”’ 
—there is all the spring in this, 
cleansing winds, and the call of the 
open road. And then, almost imme- 
diately below, comes a name that I 
recall as that of the chairman of a 
bench of rustic Shallows, and at- 
tached to it the significant figures | 
£5 6s. 8d. A whole tragedy in 
two lines. . What reticence, yet 
what superb mastery of medium! 
And these are only two instaaces out 
of many. 

Of the ethical value of the book it 
would be almost impossible to speak 
too highly. Though, in common 
with other genre studies of a similar 
type, it contains little actual plot, the 
motive of the whole I take to be 
expressed, clearly enough, in the form 
of a tremendous contrast or parallel 
between the two great attributes of 
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“My Goov GIRL, TAKE THE CUILD out!” 
WE ALWAYS DOES IT THIS way!” 








distributiveness, the capacities, in- 
herent in every one of us, of taking 
in and giving out. It is in this con- 
trast that the great interest of the 
work lies. Thus, on the one side we 
have the radiant opening, due in part 
to the influence of heredity, by which 
a man may start with all the possi- 
bilities of future greatness already, 
so to speak, in hand; on the other, 
the corroding influences of everyday 
life, the output of energy wastefully 
exhausted in the combat with the 
crowd. 

Nor is this the only message of the 
book. Not even in Ipsen’s Peer 
Gynt does the idea of Self assume 
greater preminence. It is indeed this 
theme, again and again repeated, that 





human existence — receptivity and 


es 


forms the burden of one side—the 





least pleasant—of the parallel, and 
is responsible in great measure for 
that final want of balance that brings 
about the tragic dénouement. This 
last, however unexpected (and, for 
my own part, up to within a few 
lines of it I had been confident of a 
happy ending), is indicated with a 


pitiless logic that constrains the 
reader’s unwilling belief. Some 


might call the climax overdrawn; it 
is at least seen, on retrospection, to 
have been inevitable. In short, a 
powerful and undeniably interesting 
little book,’ a copy of which would 
form an ideal Christmas or wedding 
present. I should mention that it 
came to me’ enclosed in a_ blue 
envelope, with my banker’s compli- 
ments. 
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DISCURSIONS. 
Mr. Mosperty’s AMAZEMENT. 


‘* 1 mer old Moperty the other day ’’—it was the pale 
young stockjobber who spoke—‘‘ and he gave me a fair 


eye-opener. You know the man I niean, a pompous old 
chap with a reddish face and a shiny bald head, any 
amount of corporation and heavy gold watch-chain laid 
across it. Uses long words and gets his sentences 
finished. He’s no end of a terror on this line—always 
keeps the guards and porters in order and writes to the 
papers if the train’s late. He’s awfully down on the 


youngsters, too—seems to think they ’ve no business to 
be young, you know, and all that. He ’s the fellow who 


said the young men of the present day had lost all 
capacity for veneration and were rapidly becoming 
public dangers owing to their slang and their habits of 
extravagant dissipation. He said it at a big public 
dinner, and, I tell you, it made ’em all sit up. 





‘* Well, I saw him the other day, and I got a regular 
shock. He looked as if he ’d had a puncture, all loose 
and flabby, and the colour gone out of him. I saw he 
wanted to tell me something, so I made it easy for him ; 
looked kind and comforting and drew him out. ‘ Look 
here, Moperty,’ I said, ‘there’s no one else in the 
carriage. You make a clean breast of it, my boy. I 
don’t care how bad it is; mum’s the word with me 
when a pal ’s up the spout. It ’Il do you good to talk a 
bit; any one can see that. Murder or forgery or bigamy, 
it’s all one to me. I shouldn’t mind if you’d been 
carrying a banner in a Suffragette procession or spouting 
against the police in Trafalgar Square.’ 


‘* What with one joke or another I got him to talk at 
last, but it took a long time. At first he just stared over 
my head and kept saying ‘ They took me away.” He 
said it over and over again in a very indignant way till 
I couldn’t stand it any more. I told him I'd stop the 
train and have the guard in if he didn’t get on with it. 
‘Who took vou away?’ I said, ‘and why did they take 
Why should anybody want to take a harmless old 
This sort of stirred him up and he 


you? 
buffer like you?’ 
| gave me the story. 


‘* He said it all happened when he was in his smoking- 
room after dinner one day a week or so back. He was 
just thinking of lighting up one of his best Cabanas 
when somebody got hold of his hair—he hasn’t got any 
on top, you know; only tufts and fringes at the sides 
and back—and pulled like winking, and when he tried 
to shout he couldn’t. Then he looked round and found 
he wasn't in his smoking-room at all, but in a garden 
behind a clump of trees with a couple of little boys in 
knickerbockers. One of the nippers had got a bit of 
cane, and the other had rolled up a piece of brown paper, 
and they ‘d set ’em alight, and there they were puffing 
away like mad. They didn’t seem to see MoBERLy, 
which was lucky, for he ’s a tiger on boys smoking—gave 
his own youngster an awful gruelling a short time back 
for bagging cigarettes—and he couldn’t call out or do 
anything: just had to look on and see the little beggars 
blowing it out like chimneys. They grinned at first, 
and seemed to like it, but soon they got green, and— 
well, you know how that sort of thing always ends. 


sure he ‘d seen those two boys before, but he couldn't 
make out where. They were ordinary boys, with dirty 
hands and all that, but he knew he ’d met ’em some. | 
where. Then one of the boys turned round and 
Mosex.y saw a patch on the seat of his knickers and he 
remembered he ’d once had a patch like that himself, 
and then he got another tug on the hair and they took 
him away again. 


“This time, he said, they took him to a funny 
old ramshackle room, and he recognised it as his 
own room in All Saints’ College, Cambridge. But 
it couldn’t really be that, he said, because it’s been 
pulled down. Anyhow, there were a lot of under. 
graduates there, sitting round a table, and they were 
going at one another to drink bumpers about something. 
One of ’em was a tidy young chap with any amount of 
crispy curls on his head, and he was standing up and 
making a speech, and chucking nuts at the other chaps 
and laughing; and at last he upped with a tumbler of 
fizz and tossed the whole of it off. MosBErty said it was 
the most shameful thing he ever saw. It wasn’t their 
own money, he said, but that of their poor parents, 
Then they got noisier and noisier, and at last a queer 
old woman with a bonnet on her head came rushing in 
and said the Junior Dean, or something of that sort, 
was outside, and then the whole thing just faded away, 
and they gave him another tug and he was back in his 
own smoking-room. 


** It didn’t seem much of a story, did it? But it had 
given him the knock and no mistake. The trouble was 
that hed once had a patch on his knickers like the 
little boy’s patch; and when he was at Cambridge he 
was always called ‘Curls.’ Still, I can’t believe old 
Moserty ever smoked a bit of brown paper or drank a 
bumper of fizz. Anyhow, it’s a queer world, and it’s 
a good thing we ’re not all like Moperty.”’ 





IN A TRANSITIVE SENSE. 


ScorninG ‘the savour of my humble grill, 
I entered where the flower of London dines, 
And ordered sumptuous meats and luscious wines, 
And swallowed, like a duke, my lordly fill: 
So did I purr contentedly, but still 
Found room to taste the peaches and the pines, 
And then, reflecting that I ’d cast my lines 
In pleasant places, waited for the bill. 
It was the chiefest waiter of the lot | 
Who deigned to hand it me without a blush; 
I read it, gasped, and counted out the cash, 
Then swiftly in one agonising flash | 
I realised what CurisTABEL does not— 
The active meaning of the verb ‘‘ to rush ’’! 











“Mme. Melba, who is now in Australia, is the prime mover in a new 
financial corporation.”—Daily Mail, Oct. 22. 

“One of the chief events of the musical season in Manchester will be 
the appearance of Madame Melba to-morrow.”—Daily Mail, Oct. 23. 


This should surely be a record passage. 





“My Ciiests IN THE Ars anp Cavcasts. By A. F. Mummery.” 
The Times Literary Supplemeit. 


Suggested sub-title: ‘‘ An Hour by the Beautiful Black 








‘** But the worst of it was, Moperty said, that he was | Sea or Lovely Lucerne for six-and-eightpence.’’ 
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Oficer. “Tsk Now. 


iT Oo et eee 


‘Gai’, 
Sai y 
IY 


AVN At AL cUIN om 


O flicer investigating Old Age Pension claims. “ Writ, Mes. Brapy, AND HOW OLD MIGHT you DE?” 
Mrs. Brady. “ Sorka WAN OF ME KNOWS, INDEED, Sor.” 

f Don't YOU KNOW THE DATE OF YOUR BIRTH 
Mrs. B. “Tue pate oF MY BIRTH, IS IT ? 


9” 


SURE, THERE WAS NO SUCH THINGS AS DATES WHEN I was porn!” 








CHARIVARIA. 

Baron MARSCHALL VON BIEBER- 
STEIN, the German Ambassador at 
Constantinople, has complained to 
the Porte of an article in the Kalem, 
the Turkish Punch, disparaging the 
German Emperor, and has demanded 
that legal proceedings be instituted 
against the editor. How fortunate 
that the English Kalem has been uni- 
formly respectful to His Imperial 
Majesty ! 

* * 

The natives, we read, observed the 
third anniversary of the partition of 
Bengal as a day of mourning, discard- 
ing their clothes. The dusky races 
have, of course, a peculiar advantage 
in the matter of mourning, which 
is so expensive over here. They 
simply doff their clothes, and there 
they are. 

* 

Mr. Grayson has made it clear 
that he does not intend to apologise, 
and this means that the House of 
Commons will be deprived of his ser- 
vices for the rest of the Session. 
Mr. Grayson considers, however, 
that the punishment is no more 
severe than the House deserves. 


es 








The latest rumour about the} “I do not want the public to 
Evxins-Aspruzzi affair is that the! think that the British Army is going 
lady’s father has consented to the | down,”’ said our War Minister at 
match subject to the royal bride-| Caterham. It certainly seems to ex- 
groom’s agreeing to change his name} perience some difficulty in keeping 
to the Duke of ExLkrns. jup, to judge by what happened to 
*,° jour Airship and our Aeroplane. 
A curious feature of the Statistics | °° 
as to Old Age Pensions issued last; The directors of the Theatre Royal, 
week is the enormous number of! Drury Lane, announce in_ their 
applicants from Ireland. This is said| annual report a profit of £20,651 for 
to be due to the fact that in the; the past year. £10,000 of this has 
Distressful Country one becomes old| been put to reserve, and it is hoped 
more quickly than in other parts of! that they will be able with this sum 
the British Isles. |to lay down a better lot of pheasants 
“— | for next year’s warm corner. 
Mention of Old Age Pensions re- | +,¢ 
minds us that the kindly editor of; The managers of the Waldorf- 
a certain comic paper is said to have; Astoria Hotel, New York, have set 
returned an ancient and much re-! apart a suite of rooms for use as an 
spected joke to a contributor the emergency hospital. It is thought | 
other day with a polite note and a that this will attract many wealthy 
P.O. for five shillings. ‘diners who have hitherto been afraid 
"-" to eat too much. 
Mr. Haupane has stated that the' —" 
average annual cost of acavalryman is| Last week an accused man boasted 
£61 17s. 2d., and of an infantryman] to the magistrate that when he was 
£57 Gs. 4d. Now that the capitalised!in prison he wrote 158 poems. A 
value of our soldiers can be reckoned, | saddening feature of our police courts 
many little servant-girls have already}is the number of individuals they 
started saving up to buy one as aj reveal who appear to be dead to all 
keep-sake. sense of shame. 
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Brown (expatiating on the me ris of his latest bargain). 
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Friend (eallously). 
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T SAY SHE'S MUCH To LOOK AT, BUT YOU SHOULD SEE THE WAY SHE TAKES 
“Up or pown?” 








A CHOICE OF EVILS. 


Lines written before the present cold. 


| 
TA Paris firm is issuing cards to be worn in the button-hole bearing | 


this inscription: “Iam very well, thank you. 1 am fully aware of the 


state of the weather, and have heard all the latest news.”’} 
‘** How are you?’’ ‘* Back again from gay Paree?’’ 
‘* Amazing weather for the time of year! ”’ 
‘** Been lately to the play? Seen Breersoum TREE? 
Fine spectacle! ’’ ‘* Hear Jones is made a peer? ”’ 
** Another heat-wave—what ? 
Astounding for October, is it not? ’’ 


How long have I endured these scores and scores 
Of commonplaces, obvious, trite and vain, 
How long have suffered—far from gladly—bores 
At luncheon, dinner, in the club and train! 
How often have I prayed 
To hear no more of Tariffs or Free Trade! 


Judge, then, what gladness gurgled in my throat 
When I obtained this cardlet for a sou 
And stuck it on the lapel of my coat. 
Henceforth all commonplace must be taboo, 
Nor should I waste my time 
With stuff that ’s neither witty nor sublime. 


No more I'd be a bather from the beach 
Who, ere he swims, must wade through tedious shoals: 
But, leaping from some eminence, I 'd reach 
t one swift plunge the depths of kindred souls, 
And in a moment glean 
From their dark caverns gems ol ray serene. 


Heart beating gaily, expectation high, 
I sallied forth, my cardlet on my breast. 
Now shall I hear pure wisdom, fancied I, 
Truth of grave import or some matchless jest ; 
Now shall I never know 
Aught but the soul of wit, the dazzling mot. 


Vain fancies! Idle visionary views! 
I soon discovered that when I had barred 
My health, the weather and the latest news 
Men left me all alone with my poor card. 
Deprive our human brains 
Of humble commonplace, and what remains? 








Is the Race Degenerating ? 

| “About a mouth ago a long red radish reached us from a reader of 
the normal size of a carrot.”-—- Amateur Gardening. 

| = — 
| “In a moment of forgetfalness, the envelope found its way into 4 
| dustbin.” — Daily Chronicle. 


| Instead of going straight off to Leamington as directed. 
| Luckily, it was able to give its name and address to ¢ 

Luckily, it ble to g ts name and address to 4 
| policeman before losing consciousness. 





“He wished that the greatest need of prosperity would be theirs 
| during that winter course of lectures, and that they might be followed 
| by many other curses in the future. (Applause.) Leigh Chroniele, 


| Those misprints seem a little thing to the compositor at 
‘the time, but they can give quite a different shade of 
imeaning to the simplest speech. 
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, My Uvempoven. “NOT MUCH DOIN’ IN YOUR LINE, GUVNOR? WELL. DON’T LOSE ’EART. ME 
at a MY MATES WE GOT SOME TIME ON OUR ’ANDS -AND WE'LL ‘ELP YOU THROUGH 
of 7 4 Ot 





roe Hupaxe. “CAPITAL! BUT DON’T GIVE ME AWAY. I’M SUPPOSED TO BE HELPING 
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ae 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTracteD FroM THE Diary or Toy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, 
October 19th.—One hundred and 
fifteen questions on the printed paper. 
Of the first fourteen exactly one-half 
stand in name of ‘“* MAGNALL’s 
QuESTIONS *? ASHLEY. That only half < 
the story. In no conceivable cireum- 
stances touching any topic under the 
sin does M. Q. accept Minister’s 
reply as payment in full. Always 
puts supplementary interrogation, 
sometimes two or more. 
During Mr. Gutty’s Speakership FOREIGN VISITORS ff } 
lthis little diversion would have PLEASE LOOK THE § 
lbeen impossible. Amiable in itself Se OTHER WAY: ~ 
\it is a little disheartening to the rest \ P THIS 1S A PAINFUL 
lof six hundred and seventy Mem- hs REMINDER OF A 
|bers who also want to know a thing RECRETTABLE INCIDEN s 
lor two, and, coming low down on the ow OCT. 21.1805" 
| list, find Question time is over before 
|their name is called on. Mr. Low- 
| THER'S predecessor in the chair took 
\the view that, in accordance with 
| ° * 
| Standing Orders, a Member desiring to 
jeross-examine a Minister must give BE DESCRIBED AS 
| ue notice. Of course occasion may i: ABLATANT SPIRIT Bae me 
arise When supplementary question is / gy OF NATIONAL DEFENCE Hime 
necessary, at least excusable. Con- ; se 
|siant habit of putting such questions mite WE ARE SO 
isan evasion of the Standing Order, fda" SoRRY ! 
iwhich oceasionally leads to heated ‘sli 
| discussion and angry scenes. ~ WE KNOW : 
This afternoon, for example, de- BETTER. 
bate extending over several minutes 
was permitted consequent on ques- 
tion addressed to Postmaster-General 
jrelative to telephone service. At a 
|quarter to four, when process of a. 
jenquiry was cut short by what in ; 2 5 ¥ 
debate on Licensing Lill is known as ER. Li ; 
\the time limit, whilst at least one oe | ie ; 
hundred and fifteen questions had { 
|been put and answered, nearly one- 
half of those framed 0 accordance “ "TRAFALGAR Day” AS SOME PEOTLE WOULD PERHAPS PREFER IT. 
|with Standing Orders and printed on edict tn hie Ec endl ¢ Parli 
| paper were not reached. (Dedicated to those, in and out of Parliament, whom the cap fits.) 
| Effect of this irregularity on elderly |speech. Before the stranger could} was collared simultaneously — with 
\gentleman in Strangers’ Gallery de-|continue, the attendant seated at| arrival at full-stop of first sentence. 
iplorable. Sat mute during opening|top of gangway stairs was upon| Had just time to exclaim, ‘* Here it 
stage of Committee on Children’s}him. Sark tells me that recent|is,’’ and fling the petition on to floor 
‘Charter, deliberating over the Mother] incidents in the House have led to|to be scrambled for by hon. Mem- 
of Parliament’s methods of doing|institution of new exercise for the| bers when he was led forth. 
| business. House cleared for division.| Messengers. It is known as the! ‘‘It’s a good scheme,”’ he confi- 
\Members strolling back to places. |hop-step-skip movement. Prizes are|dentially assured the House as he 
| Could bear the strain no longer. given to the Messenger who from|disappeared through the Gallery 
| “Gentlemen,’’ he observed, rising }any given quarter, whether at the | door; ** much better than talk about 
be his feet, flinging back a mane of|doorway or in Strangers’ Gallery, | cigarettes.” 
jwikempt hair, and gently waving a/!can with greatest swiftness and surest) Business done.—Children’s Charter 
bundle of paper held in his hand,| precision execute the movement so| read a third time amid general con- 
Ihave here a petition which I have | as to descend exactly within grasp of | gratulation. 
presented to the Prime Mrnister,|any stranger, male or female, pre- Tuesday.—Quite affecting scene at 
and,” he continued, beaming geni-]suming to usurp privileges of Mem-| opening of Sitting. It appears that 
illy on the crowd of upturned faces,|bers who have exclusive right to|War Office is about to acquire in 
I should like you to read it.”’ address the Chair. \neighbourhood of Salisbury Plain 
. This the exordium of what prom-}| Gallery Messenger did the trick | land for building artillery range. Time 
wed to be a long and interesting|a@ merveille. The elderly stranger 
— 





was during existence of late Govern- 
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ment when Salisbury Plain, the 
purchase of land thereabout, and the 
erection of costly buildings for War 
Office purposes were taboo. In Sr. 
Joun Broprick’s day, with Sr. 
MicwarL AND ALL ANGELS Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, it was the 
Liberals who wanted to know all 
about expenditure of public money 
in this quarter. A great deal hap- 
pened since then. Incidents remem- 
bered only by old Members, of whom 
few leaven present House. So 
Water Lona comes up fresh and 
early with mitrailleuse discharge of 
Questions. 

‘Hit high or hit low, I cannot 
please you,’’ moaned NAPOLEON 
BonaPARTE HAtpane, giving impa- 
tient touch to Imperial curl on his 
massive brow. ‘‘I am blamed at 
one moment for not going fast 
enough to complete efficient training 
of Territorial forces, and when I 
move I am pulled up.”’ 

It was here Gou.pinG interposed. 

‘Is the right hon. gentleman 
aware,’’ he asked in voice that only 
half controlled a sob, ‘‘ that great 
distress exists among aged agricul- 
tural labourers who have lost their 
avocation by reason of this purchase 
and are at the present time in 
want? ’’ 


Here was N. B. Haupaye’s oppor- 


tunity. Dashed in with the quick- 
ness and foree that flashed under the 
sun at Austerlitz. 

‘* The hon. Member,’’ he said, “‘ is 
a little mixed. The project has not 
yet been carried out.’’ 

This rather a nasty one for the 
gushing GouLpiInG. Members sitting 
near. him, moved by his lightly- 
touched but vivid picture of aged 
agriculturists in smock-frocks (prob- 
ably carrying crooks), seated by the 
roadside looking with dimmed eyes 
on their cottages levelled, their 
holdings seized by a ruthless War 
Minister, were led into backing him 
up with angry cheer directed at 
Treasury Bench. Now it turned out 
that War Office was not yet in pos- 
session of land, and that GovLptna’s 
touching picture was a work of fancy. 
Incident led to marked coolness be- 
tween hon. Member and his friends, 
which has not yet thawed. 

Business done. — Getting on 
quickly, if not merrily, with Licens- 
ing Bill in Committee. 

Wednesday.—When PReMIER rose 
to make statement on question of 
Unemployed, House presented ap- 
pearance seen only some half-dozen 
times in course of Session. Was 
thronged from floor to topmost line 
of benches in Strangers’ Gallery. 





“Tne Gusatsa Govrptye ” 
(Mr. E. Goulding, M.P. for Worcester). 


Through the forty minutes’ speech, 
exceptionally long for a master of 
brevity, a crowd of Members stood at 
the Bar. Every bench on floor occu- 
pied, others sat in the gangways, on 
the steps of the Throne, or flocked to 
side galleries looking down on ani- 
mated scene. 

Asquirn at his best on such 
occasions. No one better than he 
can make devious paths straight or 
obscure places bright as day. Neither 
halted for exordium nor lingered for 


Sampctes or Mr. GoutpIiIne's POOR SUFFEKING, 
ANTICIPATORY, HYPOTHETICAL AGRICULTURISTS. 
“Lar, Will'm! ‘ow powerfl mis’able we 
dew be gwine to be when things dew ‘appen 
what ’aven’t 'appened so fur!” 


peroration. Just pegged away, ey. 
pounding an intricate plan bristling 
with detail in manner that made jts 
purpose plain. 

Of course the Labour Members 
want more, whilst the section of the 
Party represented by Kerr Harpr 
and Witt THorNeE are not disposed, 
even for the welfare of the Unem. 
ployed, to lend a hand to any work 
with which Jonn Burns is concerned, 
To their mind nothing good can comp 
out of the Nazareth of the Local 
Government Board under adminis. 
tration of a former comrade who in 
respect of wages formerly stood on 
their level, but now draws £2,000 q 
year, 1s dubbed Right Honourable, 
has been known to spend a week-end 
at Sandringham, and really isn’t a 
bit better than they. Taken together, 
these constitute an unpardonable sin, 

House generally recognises in pro- 
posals a level-headed businesslike 
scheme, in which the  tax-payer 
suffers minimum of exaction, and 
the honest workman is freed from 
degradation of eleemosynary aid. He 
gives a day’s labour and receives a 
day’s full pay, whilst concurrently 
work at the naval dockyards is has- | 
tened forward and N. B. Hatpang! 
beholds in sight the fulfilment of his | 
plan for the organization of a special | 
reserve twenty-four thousand strong. 

Nor the scheme without that 
touch of poetry which, whilst not 
indispensable, is alluring. Comes 
along the PostMASTER-GENERAL, bub- 
bling with generosity, bursting with 
opulence, promising employment at 
Christmas time for eight thousand 
unemployed! Engagement may last 
a full week and will be recompensed | 
with a guerdon of twenty-five shil- | 
lings. 





IS 





All that is needed is that the | 
eight thousand unemployed should} 
get along till Christmas time, and| 
after. j 
Business done.—Six clauses of | 
Licensing Bill added in Committee. 








From an Examination Paper in 
Classical Geography. 

“The Isles of Greece are always | 
arguing because each one claims its| 
island as the birthplace of Homer. 
Chaos has the most right to claim 
Homer.’’ 


An advertisement in The Evening 
News gives ‘‘ seven important rea 
sons’ why you should clothe your 
feet in Somebody's Hosiery. We 
give a couple :— 

“2. Absolutely unshrinkable. 

6. Every pair bears Trade Mark, and if found | 
to shrink will be replaced.” 

These two sentences should run eon: | 





currently. 
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PORTIA! 

Tne court was again crowded when} 
the magistrate took his seat, and a 
large number of photographers and 
artists had to be excluded. The first 


witness called for the defence was 
Mr. Georce Merepirn, O.M. 
Portia (in a purple, green and 


white sash, and with her hair charm- 
ingly parted in the middle). You are 
Mr. Merepiru, the novelist and 
poet ?—I am. 

Were you in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster on the night in ques- | 
tion ?—No. 

Then you saw no signs of any 
attempt to rush the House of Com- | 
mons ?—No. " 

No disturbance whatever, in fact? 
-—No. 


This is a political movement, is 





Portia. I shall not detain you a 
moment. Do you believe in votes for 
women ?—Well, er—— 

Portia’s mother. You agree that 
if we were given votes these dis- 
turbances would cease ?—Yes. 

Portia’s mother (triumphantly). 
There you are! 

Sir Wunrerip 
Canada. 


then returned to} 


Inspector Jones was called, and} 


went into the box. 

Portia. You are Inspector Jones of 
the Metropolitan Police ?—Yes. 

Do you remember the Diamond 
Jubilee ?—Fairly well. 

Were there a number of people in 
the strevtts on that day?—A_ good 
number. 

Any deaths or accidents of any 
kind in the crowd ?—I believe so. 
More than there were in Parlia- 


it, you 
see, and—— 

The Magistrate. No, no, I cannot 
allow this. 

Portia (sweetly and magnanic| 
mously). I bow to your Worship’s | 
decision. | 

Portia’s mother. This is a political | 
movement, is it not, Miss May*—| 
Certainly ! 

Portia’s 
again ! 
| Miss Firosstz DEANE was the next 
| witness. 
| Portia. You were in Parliament 
| Square on Tuesday ?—Oh, yes! 
| Have you ever been in Hoxton*— 
|Oh, no! 

But you would say that more 
| hooliganism goes on there than went | 
on in Parliament Square ?—Oh, yes! 
{ You think woman ought to have 
the vote ’—Oh, 





} 


mother. There you are 

















i att — (he = . 
answer. ) iT 
Well, it is, |] 


anyhow. 
Portia’s 
ther. You agree 
that if we were 
given votes these 
disturbances 


mo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














no—-I mean, oh, 
yesi 
Was the crowd 
at all dangerous 
ever?—Oh, no! 
There was no 
disturbanceatall, 
in fact ’—Oh, no! 
Portia’s — mo-| 
ther (absently). | 
And you agree 
that if we were 
given votes these | 
idisturbances 
would = cease?— 
Oh, yes! 
Portia’s mo-| 
ther. Well but of! 


























would cease ’— 

— Yes. | 
Portia’s = mo- | | 
ther (trium- = 
phantly). There | | < 

you are! 

Portia. Thank 
vou, Mr. Merr- 
pitu. That will 
do. 


The witness! om Pee 
thereupon went back to Dorking. 

The next witness was the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Epwarp Grey, Bart. 

Portia. You are Sir Evwarp Grey? 
—Yes. 

You are naturally rather busy just 
now ?—Yes. 

With Cabinet Councils 
—Yes. 


Please don’t look at the magistrate, 


and so on” 


but attend to me. Casting your 
mind back to the last Cabinet 


Council, can you tell me if Mr. Jouy 
Burns was there ?—Yes. 

Did he not once incite a crowd to 
riot in Trafalgar Square?—I have 
heard so. 

And now he is in the Cabinet ?—Yes. 

Portia’s mother. You agree that if 
we were given votes these disturb- 
ances would cease °—Yes. 

Portia’s mother (triumphantly). 
There you are! 

The witness then returned to the 
Foreign Office. 

Sir Wiirrip TLaverer followed. 


WHAT HE WISHED TO BE. 


ment Square on the night in ques-, Portia (suddenly 


tion?—I should say so. 


Was her late Masesty had up for 


inciting to riot ?—I don’t think so. 
Thank you. 
The inspector then left the box 
after assuring Portia’s mother that 


he believed the disturbances would 


cease if women were given the vote. 


The Magistrate asked how many 


more witnesses were to come. 


Portia (with a glance at the photo- 
« tphers). Two hundred. I call Miss 


Minurcent May. 
Portia. You are a member of the 


Women’s Social and Political Union, 


and think that women ought to hav« 
the vote ’—Yes. 
Why ?—Well, you 


without representation 


taxatior 
tyranny 


see, 
is 


you see, and men got the vote years 
and years ago by breaking down the 


railings in Hyde Park, you see, so i 
we show we want the vote, we ough 
ito have it, you see. Besides, every 


course, there you 
— are! 
). Your worship, | 
there is a man in the press-box who | 
is not sketching us. I should like| 
to treat him as a hostile witness and | 
cross-examine him. 
The Magistrate. I am afraid I car-| 
not allow that. 
Two hundred and 





WHAT HE BECAME. 


seventeen wit: 


nesses followed who gave evidence 
similar to that of Miss Fossit) 
Deane. At this moment, just.when 


au few of those present in court were 
beginning to lose interest, a seDsr 
tional incident occurred. _ Miss 
Dorornuy Marcupane, who had gote| 
‘into the box, gave some most start) 
ling evidence. 
‘, Portia. You saw everything that) 
| went on in the Square ?—Yes. 
1! Portia (dramatically). And 
|were the most prominent figures "| 
the rioting ?—The police. (Sensation.) | 
In fact, if the police had not beet 
f there there would have been ™| 
t struggles with them at all 2—That #8 
(Great sensation.) 


who 
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The 


evidence was in the nature of a 













facts that she hadn't been i 





but was coming to the Albert Ha 
next Thursd+y. Also that 
mother’s gardener had a vote an 
she hadn’t. 
Portia’s mother. And you. agre 

that if women were given votes thes 
disturbances would cease ?—Yes. 
Portia’s mother. Well—but 

mean, there you are, you know! 
* * * * 














facts had become abundantly clear 
vote; and the other, that their exclu 


loss to that profession. A. A. M. 




















































































































































rest of Miss MarcHPANe’ 
anti-climax, but Porrta elicited the 
Trafalgar Square the week before, 


her 


When the Court adjourned two 
One, that women ought to have the 


sion from the Bar was an incalculable 


THE BOY AND HIS PARENTS. 


Ss 
n 


n 
ll 
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e 
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LITTLE FRESH AIR, MY* DEAR,” 


A SLIGHT DRAUGHT, YOU MEAN, I supPose?” 

















A Boy’s manner towards his 
I parents should be condescending and 
m even friendly; but it is a mistaken 
kindness to admit them to too much 
: familiarity. 
q He should, as far as convenient, 
4 \adopt approximately the hours ap- 
| |pointed by his parents for meals. 
< | He will easily realise the advan- 
re | | tage of having a parent at table, as 
me \8 butt or foil. 
i" | He may always safely assume that 
= | his parents’ views are out of date. 
| In any case he should guard 
10 jagainst allowing it to be imagined 
of | that any intelligent idea, accidentally 
rou propounded by them, had not pre- 
viously occurred to him. 
up| 7 | Heis not called upon to notice any 
who | jattempts at humour ventured upon 
like| J | by either of them. 
and! | It should always be borne in 
mind that they are subject to the He. “Just GOING OUT FOR A 
ats | B® | disadvantage of having spent their She. “ 
early years without his guidance and | 
wit- | example, ' A boy should never despair of im- | 
vr It may be safely asserted that in| PTOV"s hie ponents. 
om Pe case can a boy s good qualities be He should permit them toexpress an 
as | stiributable to his parents or other- | opinion before correcting it, and when 
be | Wise than to himself. doing so his manner should be expres- 
Miss | At the same time he should give | Sive rather of pity than of contempt. 
gone |thean the credit of having originally} He should avoid demonstrative 
start: ire in a modest degree, to| ridicule for his parents’ friends. 
| es id nee of his] Finally, a boy is not called upon to 
that \ , existence. acknowledge a parent’s letter unless 
who | the any Se ae proceed from | accompanied by a remittance. 
, e heart, or from 
res in both, while a boy is not liable. to 
ation.) “tor; and allowance should be made London Dangers. 
t beet dceordingly. “At Westminster Cathedral, the choir 
en ™ Parents must not wonder if their mounted to the top of the lofty campanile and 
That '§ V feels Eeahle to recomnine them at sang a number of liymns and versicles, the 
school or at college JRE notes of which fell on large crowds in the 
\ aa Lee oF at cc Be. streets below with beautiful effect.”—Standard. 








Word Painting. 


“And all this while the place of chiefest 
interest is gradually being hemmed in and ever 
more closely hemmed by a seething, living, and 
ever and anon, as the fairway for the honoured 
ones is striven for, by anxious police and 
military keepers, somewhat tumultuously in- 
clined concourse.” 


New Zealand Weekly Graphic. 





Our sympathies are all with the 
police in this tumult. 
From ‘‘ Additions and Altera- 


tions,’’ in The Post Office Guide :— 


“ Arcerta.— Col. 8. Delete ‘arms and ammu- 
nitions of war,’ and substitute ‘ boxes of pre- 
served sardines over 2 Ib. 3 oz. in weight.’ "’ 
The cause of Peace 
looking up in Algeria. 


seems to be 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


James McNett WuistTLer’s capricious and gusty life 
has a perfectly ordered and fitting celebration in the 
two distinguished volumes which Mr. and Mrs. PENNELL 
have prepared, and Mr. Heinemann, so long one 
of the Master’s friends, has just published. One is 
reminded by them of the final and serene mooring in 
a quiet haven of a delicate and exuberant racing 
schooner after a stormy voyage. All WisT er is here, 
save his colour, but it is like Worpswortn’s definition 
of poetry—emotion recollected in tranquillity. 

l‘or the moment I ¢an think of no artist who by his 
biographer has been so honoured; everything is sump- 
tuous about the work, and though possibly the verdict 
of posterity may be a little less kind than that of 





example, the story of the bustle supposed to play “ Gog 
Save the Queen.’’ Its humour and taste smack a litt). 
of the servants’ hall. 
A keenly-observant eye, a retentive memory and , 
lively pen combine to make a volume that will pp 
libraries. Wherever the narrative 
touches the fascinating personality of Lord RanpotpR— 
a proportion of the whole disappointingly small—j| 
instantly becomes interesting. Among the many well. | 
known people who figure in her pages, Lady Ranpozpy | 
herself is unconsciously revealed. 





Mr. and Mrs. PENNELL and other 
contributors to The Life of ~ 





James MeNeill Whistler, who 
were under the Master’s per- 
sonal spell and are disinclined 
to admit sun-spots, without the 
data supplied by this book no 
verdict of posterity will have 
any value. I could personally 
have wished that some of the 
more heated passages in the life 
of this great artist and not so 
great man had been recorded 
more impartially, for I think 
that the history would have 
gained thereby; but Mr. PEn- 
NELL is himself hardly less a 
fighter than his hero, and one 
cannot have everything. More- [(Cdtey-<harltow | 
over, considering how heinous 
the biographers must think the 
Philistine attitude of Punch to 
the Butterfly now and again, and 
of Punch’s editor, Tom TayLor, 
during and after the famous 

















farthing libel suit, Whistler v. | \—— 


Ruskin, it must be admitted She. “ You’Lt caTcu 17, YoU DWEFFUL boy!” 
that they are not unkind. Of} je. “Tuar'’s att you xyow, Miss CLEVER 
Du Mavrier there are pleasant | wirn te Surrracerres; axp Pa’s mipiNc 1x THE Hovsk or 


glimpses in the work, until the | Commoys.” 





But these are casual blemishes 





| 
| 


The Man Who Lived (Hrrvemann), by Beryt Tvcrrp, | 
has not been happily named, for it is as a study of q| 
woman—and of her only—that the book is noteworthy. | 
The hero, Sidney Hawe, in spite of a consciousness of 
intense vitality, wasted most.of his time with commop. | 
place people, and is really neither a lively nor a lovable | 


creature. When, however, Miss | 
Courtfield, during a_ strenuous | 
denouncement of his _past,| 
allowed her complexion to be. | 
come in turn sallow, dull red, | 
almost purple, greenish and 
grey, I felt sincerely sorry for 
him. Face to face with this 
curious colour - scheme, Hawe 
could only contrive to look | 
bluish, mottled and livid, so he 
was—if I may express it thus—| 
two down at the tum. I| 
the circumstances he can! 
searcely be blamed for biting 
his knuckles, although to have! 
shut his eyes would have been| 
a simpler and less painful way! 
of acknowledging defeat. The! 
book would indeed be wear-| 
some if it were not redeemed | 
from insignificance by one very 
well - drawn character. Pia 
Hamlyn’s struggle to win love 
and to get away from the 
vacuous life which she could 
not delude herself into thinking 
satisfactory is so finely told that 
I wish the man _ whom she 





eventually won had been more 





incident of Joe Sibley in the 


first draft of Trilby put an end to them. The book is! 


unambiguously written, but the style is not the style of 
the Master himself, and theré is a certain recklessness 


with regard to the comma which gets upon the nerves. | 


The illustrations have been chosen with perfect taste 
and a fine generosity. 


There is a breezy promise about The Reminiscences 


of Lady Randolph Churchill (ARNOLD) conveyed in the | 


Preface. Under Providence, as she devoutly acknow- 
ledges, she has met many of the most distinguished people 
of her generation. ‘* Why should I not,’’ she asks, 
‘record all that I can about them? ’”’ ‘‘ I have done so,”’ 
she answers; ‘‘ but there may be some to whom these 
reminiscences will be interesting chiefly in virtue of what 
is left unsaid.’’ It cannot be denied that in her resolu- 


tion to tell all that she can, Lady Ranpo.tpn is led into | 
the mistake of loading her book with some blocks of 
trivial passages. One or two might have been left out! 
under more serious ground of objection. There is, for | 


worth the winning. 


In The Borderland (CoxstasBLe) Rorerr THauras 
takes us back among those draggled fringes of the Near 
| East (London) with which he has already proved him- 
self familiar in The Drums of Fate. His dialogue is apt 
| to be elliptical, and there are traces of affectation in his 
/narrative style. But we grow simpler as we grow older— 
according to TuackErRAy—and meanwhile there is th 
right stuff in his work. 
of things in his treatment of the sordid life of our meal 
streets in the mass, and in one individual case, that 0 
Amber Lou, he paints with fine economy of line and colow! 
a portrait which makes a curiously moving appeal. From 
influences that threaten to brutalise her the girl is save 
by a great passion, on which the seal of sacrifice is sé 
He is less successful with the lady who wanted the 
Hoxton missioner for herself. But much is to be fr 
given the author for the sake of the true romance be 
material that promises so little © 


He comes very near to the heatt 
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